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THE BELLE; 0R, MY AUNT MARTHA. 


BY MRS. J. THATER. 





Original. 


Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns the water, or but writes in dust. Bacon. 


And so farewell ; for we will henceforth be 


As we had never seen, ne’er more shall see. Heywood. 


How well I remember the good old lady, seated in her 
high backed arm chair, her fingers busily plying her needle ; 
(she was an industrious woman ;) or her spectacles pushed 
up on her white forehead, that she might the better see the 
troop of noisy urchins, that loved to gather round her, to 
hear all about “ when she was young;” though it always 
seemed marvellous to us, that Aunt Martha ever should 
have been young. She loved children, and in the eyes of 
myself and a host of brothers and sisters, she was the best 
and dearest of earthly beings, our mother excepted, and even 
she sometimes held but a secondary situation in our hearts. 
Aunt Martha loved us all, but I was her especial favorite. 
I was said to resemble her very much, and perhaps that 
might have won for me a greater portion of her affection. 
As I grew to woman’s estate, the dear old lady’s love for 
me seemed to increase. She would spend hours in recount- 
ing to me the events of her long life ; laying before me with 
all the unreservedness of a meek and humble Christian, the 
dark and light shades of her character, as examples or warn- 
ings for me; and regularly closed her gentle instructions 
with — “ But above all, Fanny, tell the truth, and never take} 
snuff.’ Good old soul, she had a horror of snuff, and used| 
sometimes, when in a lively vein, to tell an amusing story 
of a visit she once made to 4 family, the members of whiv® 
were all addicted to the filthy habit of snuff-ttaking. She 
declared that the house was scented, and even the food sea-| 
soned with it, and that she sneezed continually during her! 
week’s visit. So completely disgusted did she become, that 
never after could she tolerate a snufi-taker. Aunt Martha 
had an equal if not stronger antipathy to any thing like 
falsehood. She declared lying to be the most cowardly 
and degrading of all vices. She used to smooth back my 
rebellious curls, and gaze wistfully in my face; “ Yes, yes,” 
she would say, “truth and sincerity are there; the eye,| 
clear and bright, with a consciousness of rectitude. Oh! 
never, never may it seek the ground, fearful of betraying) 
the falsehood that lurks around the heart. You are beauti- 
ful, Fanny—do you resemble your old aunt, pretty one ?/| 
Yes, I think I can trace some resemblance to the light-hearted 
girl I once was ; but I never was so handsome as you are.” 

All this was well calculated to encourage vanity; and, 
perhaps from any one but Aunt Martha, it might have done 
so, but I early learned to attribute it to her modesty with re- 
gard to herself, and partiality towards me. She must have 
been eminently beautiful in her youth, for even at seventy 
she retained traces of extreme loveliness. —The Grecian 
features, and eyes dark as night, but soft and gentle in their 
expression, and brows so clearly arched and pencilled as to 
seem almost the effect of art; her hair, which once must 
have been a great ornament from its profusion and silky 
texture, white as winter’s snows, combed back from her 
forehead, and concealed beneath a plain cap with rich Va- 
lenciennes border, (Aunt Martha was particular in the arti- 
cle of lace ;) the figure, tall and yielding, and the air of quiet 
dignity that pervaded her every action ;— altogether she was 
quite attractive, though an old woman. Aunt Martha was 
a maiden lady, and she was not exempt from the peculiari- 
ties of elderly maiden ladies; but they were so simple, so 
unobtrusive, that we only loved her the better for them. 
She bore so patiently the mischievous tricks of the sly 
rogues who delighted in hiding away her beautiful little lap- 
dog, and teasing her Maltese cat, that at length she won 
them all to love her favorites almost as much as she did. | 




















||mired, flattered. I became vain; I gloried in the success 


Among my youthful acquaintance was a young man of 
handsome exterior and prepossessing manners, who early 
evinced a great predilection for my society. Lawrence Far-| 
quar was a general favorite with society ; his ready flow of| 
wit and lively manners insuring him access to the best in 
the land. I acknowledge, that I was much flattered by his 
preference for me, and had not my guardian angel, in the 
person of Aunt Martha, interposed, 1 might have yielded up 
my young heart’s affections to one, whom I have since 
found all unworthy. Aunt Martha never liked Lawrence 
She watched with a jealous scrutiny his attentions to me, 
and warned me of their hollowness ; but I, proud, conceited | 
and spoilt beauty that I was, laughed at her fears, or throw- 
ing back the curls from my temples, bade her look in my 
face, and then say if she thought I was made to be trifled 
with. . 

One day Aunt Martha had been unusually severe in her 
strictures upon Lawrence. I heard her for awhile unmoved, 
but at length, roused by the imputation of duplicity and 
falsehood which she threw upon him, I took up the gauntlet 


in his defence, and ended by declaring that I would stake 


my life upon his truth. Never can I forget the expression 
of sadness with which the kind old lady looked at me as she 
said — 

“ Hush, Fanny! do not talk so; you know not what you 
say. Come, love, and sit here close beside me ; there is one 
tale of my past life yet untold, reserved for this hour 
Come, love, near me, for my words will be low; I would) 
not that they should be heard by any other than yourself.” 

For some time I gave no heed to her words. My ladyship| 
was offended, and I chose that she should know the impor. 
tant fact. I sat in dignified silence ; but finding that she did 
ndrepeat her request, as I expected, I looked up, and saw 
that she was in tears. In a moment all the kindness of my 
heart was awakened; I hastened to her, and throwing my 
arms about her, begged her forgiveness. She bent fondly 
over me, and kissed my forehead. 

“Fanny, I am now going to relate the only events of my 
life to which you are a stranger. Look at me, dearest; 
could you believe, that the old and wrinkled woman before 


you, could ever have been called beautiful? But so it was. 


At your age, Fanny, I was not only called beautiful, but I 


knew that I was so. I was considered a belle, toasted, ad-|) 


| 


of my charms: I gazed upon the beautiful reflection which 
my mirror gave, and forgot that I had been created for any 
other purpose, than, like the summer butterfly, to display 





| my beauty to the world—to whirl the giddy round of fash- 


ion —listen to the voice of adulation, and triumph in my 
conquests. I had no mother, Fanny, to watch over my 
youth, no female friend to direct and counsel me ; and my 
father was too vain of his child’s celebrity, to remember that 
her mind required cultivation; that to him belonged the 
duty of tracing upon its spotless purity the impressions 
which might shield it from the contaminations of the world. 
He forgot this—he held me up for admiration. He drew 
around me the gay, the thoughtless, the worldly, the fash- 
ionable, and the useless. I heard the words of love! ay, 
from many a lip, but my heart was cold, wrapped in its 
triple fold of selfishness ; it gave forth no answering sound. 
I deemed it almost presumption, that my fellow beings should 
think to win me, that I should descend from the high station 
to which they had helped to raise me—the flattered, the 
worshipped of all, to live for one alone! I scorned the thought! 
Cold, selfish, heartless being thatI was! But I was punished, 
severely punished, but not more than I deserved. 

«“ Among the host that crowded my father’s halls, came 
one, who, though he mingled with others in the scenes of 
gaiety presented there, was different, oh! so different from 
any other. He never flattered me; he offered no incense 
at the shrine of my vain selfishnesS. When all others 
crowded around me, with adulation on their lips, he stood 





I 


‘aloof; when all other voices were loud in admiration, his 
‘alone was silent. Yet his eye fullowed me, and sometimes 
/sorrow was in the glance of that dark eye ; and sometimes 
jits expression was of contempt. I knew well the struggle 
|that was passing in his bosom. I knew that he loved me — 
jthat his heart yearned towards the beautiful creature which 
jthe world had nearly spoilt. But his reason condemned his 
heart’s predilection. I knew all this; I knew that while my 
lbeauty fascinated, my cold selfishness repulsed him, and my 
|experience told me that the first would eventually conquer. 
| But I grew impatient of delay ; [ longed for the moment to 


jarrive when I should see him at my feet. I longed to see 


|his proud heart — proud in its conscicus rectitude — bend to 
jmy power; to hear his lips acknowledge it. I did see it, I 
jdid hear it. 

“One evening, tired of the incessant vanity and levity 
that surrounded me, (even I grew tired of it sometimes,) I 
jsought a momentary solitude. I stepped out upon the bal- 
cony of my father’s house. There was a depression upon 
my spirits, for which I could not have assigned a reason, but 
which made me wish to be alone. I leaned against the bal- 
cony railing, and gave ffee course to my thoughts. I re- 
called the days of my childhood, and the sweet angel-like 
being that watched ower them ; I remembered all that I had 
been told of her life—her surpassing loveliness, coupled 
with the most modest unpretending manners — her piety, 
pure, sincere, trusting piety. I thought of this, and I asked 
my heart the question, how that mild and gentle being wouid 
have wished to rear her only child; whether the life I led 
jof unvarying gaiety and heartless coquetry, would have 
given her pleasure? No, no, I knew that it would not. I 
gazed upon the heavens, the abode of my sainted mother, 
from which my every action was bearing me farther and 
farther ; and I inwardly hoped that the creed that I had be- 
fore foolishly professed to believe, was false—that my de- 
parted mother might not know of her child’s useless, worse 
than useless life. The better feelings of my nature were 
awakened. Oh! had there been some kind being then near, 
to strengthen and encourage those feelings, to guide and 





| 
| 


li 4: . 
direct, by precept and example, to point out and lead the 


way to the only permanent happiness, how much, oh! how 
}much of after sorrow I might have been spared. But it was 
not to be so; my heart was not sufficiently softened; it was 
to be tried by disappointment, purified by affliction. 

“T had remained for some length of time alone, when I 
|was startled by the sound of approaching footsteps. [I knew 
|well whose they were, for I had watched and listened often 
‘for them when they came not. I knew who was approaching, 
jand immediately a change came over me; the still small 
voice within me was hushed —the better thoughts and aspi- 
jrations were crushed. I became in a moment the cold, un- 
feeling coquette—the proud, haughty beauty. I felt that 
the moment I had longed for had now come; that reason 
}was driven from her throne, that Charles Belgrave had come 
to breathe his words of lovein my ear. I heard these words, 
I saw that my triumph was complete —and was my gratifi- 
cation great as | expected? No, for in that hour my heart 
was openéd; I felt that I loved in return. But with this 
conviction my price was aroused. Should I, who had been 
so long conqueror, allow myself to be conquered? Never, 


never. 
“As he ceased speaking, I turned towards him with a 
cold unmeaning smile upon my lips, and answered him 
thus: ‘Really, Mr. Belgrave, your speech does you credit ; 
it is well got up, and delivered with true stage effect —quite 
labove any of the kind I ever heard. It does you inanite 
credit, I assure you—but I am so used to these sort of 
things, that I grow tired of them. Come, will you join the 
dance, which that music warns me is about commencing ? 
You will not! well, it is of no consequence. I shall find a 
partner, I dare say.’ 

“ Thus I left him! I saw him not again that night, nor for 
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many months. Months passed by me, in my usual routine 


of fashionable follies ; by hina, well — nobly 


“ The next time I met Charles Belgrave, | knew at a glance, 


that my power over his heart had ceased. He had struggled 


with his weakness, and overcome it. A lovely, timid young | 


creature hung upon his arm—her face upturned, to catch 


the sound of his voice. I looked at him, as he met the} 


modest glance of that eye, and I knew that his love had 
passed from the proud and haughty belle, and had found a 
purer shrine in that fair girl’s heart. Now commenced my 
punishment. I looked with envy upon that young stranger. 
[ would have bartered the world for one such look as I saw 
bestowed upon her. I would have given my life for the 
love of that man. whose vows I had rejected with scorn and 
sarcasm 

“They approached me. I heard his words of common-place 
greeting. He introduced me to ‘his wife.’ I know not 
how I acted —my brain reeled—I felt faint. Charles per- 
ceived my agitation ; did he know the cause ? I know not, 


and even then I cared not. I was humbled to the dust. I 


took his offered arm and left the room, and requesting him| 


to call my carriage, hastened home, where, contrary to my 
usual custom, J retired immediately to my chamber —but 


not to rest 
dow. 1 felt the night wind, cold and damp upon my brow, 


but I heeded it not. Had it borne death upon its wings, 1} 


would not have avoided it; for the fever of overwrought 


feelings was burning in my veins, and the cool air, was 
soothing to my throbbing temples. I sat by that open win- 
dow till the sun arose and chased away the clouds of dark 
ness from the face of the earth, and nature with her thou- 
sand tongues, sang her matin hymn of praise. I then 
threw myself upon a couch and slept; how long I know 
not; for many days consciousness never returned. Sick- 
ness, which like death is no respecter of persons, but comes 
alike to rich and poor, strong and weak —sickness, long, 


painful, wearying sickness, had come upon me. [ lay upon | 


a couch of oriental magnificence, within a chamber whose 
costly and rare ornaments had been gathered from the four 
quarters of the world. Servants attended my slightest wish. 


But where were the admirers. the flatterers, the friends, who} 
had lived but in my presence? They avoided me! | was| 


forgotten, forsaken ; yet no, not forsaken. There was one 
gentle being, that hovered around me — and watched beside 


me—and bathed my fevered temples.and hands — and in a 


low sweet voice, spoke to me words stich as I never heard} 


till then. Words, which at first, sounded strangely to my} 
ears: but which J soon learned to prize, for the hope which 
they conveyed, and for the speaker's sake. Yes, I learned 
to love her! the wife of Charles Belgrave! and more, || 
learned to bless the sickness which had procured me her 


friendship — which had opened my heart to the folly, the sin 


of my former hie. I arose from my bed of suffering an|| 


altered being. I mixed no more with the giddy revellers| 
who had formerly made up my world. I determined to live| 
for my father, and the few friends who would love me for 
myself alone; not for my wealth, or the advantages which 
that wealth gave me. The whole tenor of my hfe was 


" changed — my occupations became more rational, more be- 


coming a being whose hopes reached beyond the grave. [|| 


read wuch. I felt, that compared with my new friend, Ame- 
lia Belgrave, I was ignorant as a child. I grew ashamed of 
my ignorance, and of the years | had wasted, and I deter- 
mined to repair, as far as possible, the errors of the past. 
Under the direction and advice of Mr. Belgrave, I stored my 
library withsuch books as were calculated to improve the 
mind. I spent a daily portion of my time in study, and J 
soon begat to reap the reward. A calin and quiet happi- 
ness took possession of my heart ; instead of the restless, 
eager desire of admiration, which had hitherto filled it. | 
did not, however, shut myself out from all society. I saw a 
great deal of Charles and Amelia, and had the satisfaction 
of knowing that althougl: I had lost the love of the former, 


I had gained his friendship and esteem. I delighted tol|heart before me. As Amelia did by me, so should I have 


I threw up the sash, and sat at the open win-| 


former friends, but they fell harmless to the ground. I had 
| voluntarily chosen a new course, and I found no cause for 
regret ; consequently I heeded not the sneers and sarcasms 
of those with whom I no longer mingled. —I had lived in 
this tranquil state of contentment for several years, when a 
| new era dawned upon me; one replete with interest tu me 
jjat the time, and which gave a coloring to my whole after 
life. Near my father’s country residence, where latterly 
we had remained nearly the year through was an estate, 
formerly the property of an old friend of my father, at 
whose death it had devolved to an only child, a son. The 
young heir had been abroad travelling, and but now return- 
ed to take possessiun of his estate. Shortly after his return 


||he came to see us, to renew, as he said, the friendship for- 


| merly subsisting between our families. He made an unu-| 
sually long visit, and by his frank and easy manners, com- 
pletely won my father’s heart ; who at his departure, urged 
|| him to repeat his visit. He assured my father that his in- 
\\clination would induce him to profit by the invitation, and | 
||he only feared he should tax our patience and friendship too | 


olten 
“Living as we did so near to each other, in a place too 


||\where neighbors were few and far between, it was natural 


that we should see a great deal of each other. In fact, not 
j\a day passed, that some part of it was not spent by Frede-| 
ric and myself in each other’s society. Some new book 
was to be read, some song heard — some duet to be prac-| 
ticed —in short, there was always some good reason why he | 
|| should spend the greater part of the time at our house. For 
jmyself, I was fascinated by his gentlemanly manners, and 
accomplished mind. I delighted to listen to his tales of 
other countries, the brilliant scenes in which he had been a 
||participator in the French capital, of the beauty and grace 
of the women, the lively intelligence of their manners — the || 
|frankness with which they welcomed a stranger and for-|| 
eigner to their society. Then he would speak of the dark- || 
eyed beauties who dwelt beneath the blue skies of Italy, and || 
jtread the marble halls of her palaces. 1 was never weary | 
of listening to him. Besides the interest which his subjects | 


could not fail of inspiring, was added the stronger one || 
which J, very shortly after our acquaintance, learned to take|| 
in every thing relating to himself. I could not be blind to || 
||the evident pleasure which he took in my society, and Fred- } 
jeric Morton’s rare endowments of mind and person might 
|iwell excuse the gratification which this knowledge afforded 
me. 

“ Many months had not passed after our acquaintance 





commenced, when I was the betrothed wife of Frederic || 
Morton. I was very happy in my anticipations of the fu-|| 
ture. My father approved my choice, and often said, that|| 
jif he but lived to see us united, he should then be willing to 





lie. All my friends congratulated me, upon what they || 
seemed to consider my happy prospects, all but my best and 

and truest friends, Charles and Amelia. I noticed with sur-|| 
prise and grief, that when they were informed of my en-|| 


|gagement, they exchanged looks of sorrow. and Charles ob-| 


served, that he hoped Mr. Morton would prove worthy of|| 


me. I answered not a word. I knew at once, the meaning 
of his words. I knew to what he referred —it was a subject || 
which had caused me much painful thought; but I had) 
jnever spoken of it to mortal being. Fre‘eric was hand.|| 
some, uncommonly so—he was pleasant, intelligent and 
well-informed — his language elegant and refined — in short, 


jto one who thought only of this world, he was faultless. But)! 
| 


jone harrassing doubt remained upon my mind —a doubt of 
his religious opinions. I had often, when in conversation || 


; 
with him, started the subject, but without any satisfactory 


- . | 
‘result. He would always answer my questions respectfully, | 


| | 
jbut briefly, and immediately commence talking upon some-|| 
| i} 


hing else. I know that I ought not to have allowed myseli 


to be thus easily turned from my object. I should have per- 
severed —as a Christian, seeking the welfare of a fellow-| 
being —I should have persevered till I made him bare his 





gather around me the wise and good of both sexes. My 
evenings, instead of being spent in a crowded ball-room 
were generally spent at home, with a small select party 
where music and conversation made the hours pass unno 
ticed. 

“Thus I lived for several years, forgotten by the fashion 
able world ; or if remembered at all, only with contempt, as 
having ‘turned Methodist’ — as one who went ‘to churct 
and atiended prayer meetings.’ Such remarks as these 


| lone by him. I should have breathed in his ear, those 


|words of truth and hope, which lift the thoaghts from the 


}world, to Him who made the world. I ought not to have! 


een deterred; but I was weak and fvolish —I knew that 





he subject was one upon which Frederic did not wish to|| 


onverse, and I shrank from offending him. Yes, I shrank| 


(rom offending him — moral coward that I was —and I lefi| 
snsaid what my heart told me both religion and duty called| 

: the 
| pon me to say. AsI now look back upon that part of my 














sught to have done. There is no period of my existence 
which memory recals, so replete with sorrow, or calls forth 
such deep regret, as my acquaintance with Frederic Mor- 
ton. Oh! my dear Fanny, let it be a warning to you, never 
'o allow any selfish considerations to interfere with the per- 
formance of any duty. Never let your affection for a mere 
mortal like yourself, cause you to deviate from the course 
which your conscience assures you is right; and never, 
never let the creature take place of the Creator in your 
heart. —I do not like this Lawrence Farquar ; he is a giddy, 
thoughtless young man, without either honor or principle. 
I wish Fanny —” 

Aunt Martha had got back to the old theme, and I knew 
that if I allowed her to go on, she would read me a lecture 
as jung as the moral Jaw, with occasional animadversions 
upon poor Lawrence. So, as I felt more interested, just then, 
to learn how the match between herself and Frederic Mor- 
ton had been broken off, I made bold to interrupt her — 


||** Dear aunt,” I said, ‘do leave Lawrence to his fate, just 


now, and finish the story about yourself. Why were you 
not married ?”’ 

“ True, true, child. Why was I not married? I will tell 
you ali about it— let me see, where did I leave off?” 

I thought this too good an opportunity, to get at the story 
without all the moralizing which the good soul seemed in- 
clined to give with it; sol answered immediately, “ You 
were telling about your engagement to Mr. Morton.” 

“Yes, yes, sol was. Well, I] was engaged to him, but 
we were not to be married fora whole year. It was very 
fortunate that I insisted upon that. My reason for it was, 
the hope that I might be able, in that time, to dispel the only 
doubt which I had ever entertained of my lover. 


To be concluded next week. 


THE MOTHER’S LAMENT 


OVER THE GRAVE OF HER ONLY SON. 


Original. 
How keen the anguish of a mother’s heart, 
When death has torn her infant from her breast ! 
What joys can soothe, what balm can ease the smart, 
And lull again this troubled soul to rest? 
| Here sleep, my son, the sleep that knows no waking, 
Till loud the trump that wakes the dead shall sound ; 
Rest quiet here, no pains thy slumbers breaking, 


Till earth aud seas no more shall know their bound. 


Thy mortal race was short aud quick run through ; 
But yesterday — no bud more fair to bloom ; 
Thy opening beauties charmed my raptured view ; 
But now [ mourn thee resting in thy tomb. 
No more the sun that wakes the dormant year, 
Shall break thy slumbers in spring*s cheerful morn; 
No more thine eyes shall moisten with a tear, 
Nor with my anguish, can thy heart be torn. 


My griefs and pains can ne’er be known to thee, 
Nor can I call thee back to life again ; 
But I can bid thee rest from troubles free, 
And wa't my summons from this world of pain. 
For thee alone | valued my existence ; 
1 sought, in thee, the comforts of my life ; 
But now my hopes are with time’s fading distance — 
Onward — far beyond this scene of strife. 


What joys were mine when first I gave thee birth, 
And fondly nursed thee with a mother’s love, 
But now reposing ’neath thy mother earth, 

One guards thy slumbers, all supreme above. 
Bright garland wreaths around thy childhood hung, 
Hopes fair as these to me with thee were given ; 

But never more can such as these be sung, 


Till we, my son, shal! meet again — in heaven. D. ®. 


Billerica, Mass. 


Provision or Nature.—St. Pierre beautifully remarks, 
that nature conforms the circumstances of animals to the 
variations of latitude. In Africa, she strips the sheep of 
he woolly fleece, and gives her sleek, smooth hair, liketh at 
of the horse ; and to the north, on the contrary, she clothes 
the horse with the shaggy fur of the sheep. I had been an 
eye witness, says he, of this donble metamorphosis, at the 
Cape of Good Hope and in Russia. I have seen at Peters- 
burg, Norman and Neapolitan horses, whose haix, naturally 
short, was so long and so [rizzled, in the middle of winter, 
that you would have believed them covered with wool, like 
sheep. It is not without reason, therefore. that the ancient 


sometimes reached me through the good nature of somelliie, my conscience accuses me of leaving undone what l'iproveib says, “God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, 


OF THE N. A. INDIANS. j|Stances ; and sometimes there are odd events of their mak- 


ling these applications to the Divel. 


COTTON MATHER’S DESCRIPTION 


{[ From his Life of Elliott, Boston, 1691.} 


Tue natives of the countrey now possessed by the native |larly affirmed, that the Indians in their wars with us, ee spiritually vile. 
a sore inconvenience by our dogs, which would make a|/ man 


New-Englanders, had been forlorn and wretched heathen |)!"3 


ever since their first herding here, and though we know not 


when or how those Indians first became inhabitants of this ‘them, they sacrificed a dog to the Divel, after which no|| his joyful flight to heaven’s rest. 


‘the usage of some diabolical rites, a Divel appears unto}/and set wide open the portals of heaven. 
\|them, to inform them and advise them about their circum-|| the woes of life, and inspired the soul with confidence and 


For instance ‘tis partic-|| spiritually sick ; 


lsad yelling, if in the night they scented the approaches of | | with God ; 


the vicious ; renewed friendship eis God and man; 
It has mitigated 
fortitude under inevitable ills. It has ministered to the 
it has furnished a garment of holiness for 
Under its smiles Eden blooms again ; 
intercourse 


rises from his degradation ; renews his 


triumphs over death and the grave; and wings 


Such the restorative in- 


mighty continent, yet we may guess that probably the Divel || English dog would bark at an Indian for divers months en-|| fluence of that grace of Christ which brings salvation. 


decoyed those miserable salvages hither, in hopes that the || suing. 


Gospel of the Lord Jesus would never come here to destroy propounded unto himself the saving of! To think on rais-| 
But our Elliott | jing a number of these hideous creatures, unto the elevations}| gins. 


or disturb his absolute empire over them. 


was on such ill terms with the Divel, as to alarm him with | lof our holy religion, must argue more than common or little|| redeemed. 
But the faith of an Elliott || them an unclouded view of Him “whom having not seen 


sounding the silver trumpet of heaven in his territories, and | jsentiments in the undertaker. 
to make some noble and zealous attempts towards outing him | jcould encounter it. 
of his ancient possessions here. i 

The exemplary charity of this excellent person in this 
important affair, will not be seen in its due lustre, unless || 
we make some reflections upon several circumstances which || 
he beheld these forlorn Indians in. Know then that these || 
doleful creatures are the veriest ruines of mankind, which are 
to be found anv where on the face of the earth. One might | 
see among them what a hard master the Divel is to the || 








LOVING MUCH, 


TAPPAN, 


MUCH FORGIVEN, 


BY WILLIAM B, 


Original, 


3 
If he loves much to whom is most 
Of grievous sins by thee forgiven,— 
O God, of all the holy host 
From earth redeemed, who sing in heaven, 


most devoted of his vassals. These abject creatures live in| 


a country full of mines ; we have made entrance upon our 


iron; and in the very surface of the ground among us, there}, 


copper enough to supply all this world ; Hone aon my love te thee ateet, 


lies but our shiftless 


» a For none deserves, so richly, hell. 
Indians were never owners of so much as a knife, till we || 


Il. 
Yet if my debt to thee I count, 
By all the love that fires me here, — 
So worthless is the summ’d amount, 
So mixed with unbelief and fear, 
That from sweet obligation free 


come among them; their name for an Englishman was a 
knifeman. Stone was used instead of metal for their tools ; 
and for their coins, they have only little beads with holes in 
them to string them upon a bracelet, whereof some are white ; |! 
and of these there go six for a penny; some are dlack or 
dlew ; and of these go three for a penny ; 


they call it, is made of the shell-fish, which lies upon the sea- 


their mampum, as I'd nothing owe, my Lord, to thee, 
- , as || 





coast continually. 

They Jive in a countrey where we now have all the con- 
veniences of humane life: but as for them, their housing is 
nothing but a few matts tyed about poles fastened in the 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


Fiorence. — This is a walled city, situated in the vale of 
earth, where a good fire is their bed-clothes in the coldest |/the Arno, and covering both sides of that beautiful river. 
is in latitude 43 degrees and 46 minutes north, and is almost 
two leagues in circumference 


Its name, the Florentina of the Ko- 


seasons. Their clothing is butthe skin of a beast; and their 


diet has not a greater dainty than their Nokechick, that is a 


spoon-full of their parched meal, with a spoon-full of water. | thousand inhabitants. 
-pt| jimans, is said by some to be derived from the flowery fields 





which will strengthen them to travel a day together ; exes 


we should mention the flesh of deers, bears and the like, | 
The origin of the city is by 


which they have when they can catch them; and a little || who established a colony there. 
fish which they preserve by drying, not knowing the use of |/some said to be Roman, whilst others say it was an Etrus-| 
salt, ll we bestowed it on them. ile an city and inhabited by Phoenicians. Certain it is that it! 
Their physick is, excepting a few odd specificks, nothing \jexisted prior to the Christian era, and that the inhabitants of 
hardly but a Hothouse or a Powow. Their Hothouse isa little | |Fiesole, an ancient Etruscan city in the vicinity, joined their 
, Where, afier they have terribly | But obscurity rests upon the 


fortunes to those of Florence. 


cave, about eight feet over 
heated it, a crew of them go, sit and sweat and smoke for |jearly fortunes of this lovely city, now the Athens of Italy. 
She once claimed 


an hour together, and then immediately run into some very || The history of Florence is full of interest. 
cold adjacent brook, without the least mischief to them, and ||the name of Republic. The Republic of Florence sounds 
thus they recover themselves from diseases. But in most of | sweetly in our ears ; but it is as delusive as the balmy breeze 
‘tis a Powow must be sent for, ))that blows over the Campania. The people at times gained 
lan influence but generally the 

\ment was an Oligarch, when not imperial. When Cosmo de 
and will || Medici, under the title of Father of his country, assumed the} 
||sovereignty of Florence, he only ousted his brother oligarchs 
llof power, and probably relieved the people from oppression. 
‘Florence rose to high eminence in the arts and sciences, and 


their dangerous distempers, 
that is a Priest, who has more familiarity with Satan than 
This Conjurer comes and roars, and howls, 


in the government ; 


his neighbors. 
and uses magical ceremonies over the sick man ; 
be well paid for it when he has done; if this don’t effect the 
cure, the man’s time is come and there’s an end. 

Their way of living is infinitely barbarous: the men are 
most abominably slothful; making their poor squaws or 
wives to plant and dress and beat their corn, and build their |) 
wigwams forthem. All the religion they have amounts unto||tronomy and law, 
thus much ; they believe that there are many Gods, who|/The names of Accarse, 
made and own the several nations of the world; of which a} Angelo, Machiavilli and Galileo, are among the 
certain great God in the southwest regions of heaven bears ||who have honored Florence by their intellectual efforts ; 
They believe that every remarkable ||the monuments of many of them meet the eye of the travel-| 
there is with them a| ‘ler, in the splendid churches of Florence. 


| 
| 
| 


jin commerce, under the family of the Medici. 
|painting, 





great men 
and| 


the greatest figure. 
creature has a peculiar God within it: 
Sun-God a Moon-God and the like ; 
ceive but the fire must be a kind of a God, inasmuch as a 
spark of it will soon produce strange effects. 
that when any good or ill happens to them, there is the favor | leis to proclaim, peace on earth and good will to men, 
or anger of a God expressed in it; and hence, as in a time||It has sent a mighty Redeemer; inspired him with love for 
of calamity they keep a dance, or a day of extravagant and || the perishing ; and excited him to seek and to save that 
ridiculous devotions to their God ; so in a time of prosperity, || which was lost. It has pointed out impending dangers ; 
they likewise have a feast, wherein also they make presents jj uttering a warning cry; and provided a refuge. It has re- 
Finally, they believe that their chief|/stored soundness of mind to the frantic; soothed the ragings 
and given life to the dying. It has hushed the 
restored peace to families and neigh- 





and they cannot con- 
Waar Grace nas Done. — It has pitied the ruin of our 


unto one another. 
God, made a man and woman of a stone, which upon dis- jot despair ; 
like, he broke to pieces ; and made another man and woman |Stormy sea of passian ; 
of a tree, which were the fountains of all mankind. When | borhoods ; whispered hope to the desponding ; 
they have any weighty undertaking before them, ’tis an'the broken heart. It has reclaimed the oocignies 


They believe || world; benevolently contrived for its restoration, and sent! 


This was the miserable people, which our Elliott || 





Wuar Giory witt po.—it will perfect what grace be- 
It will crown with light ineffable the spirits of the 
It will introduce them to God, and open up for 

It will wipe all tears from their eyes ; discard 
all sorrow from their heart; put into their lips the songs of 
It will unfold to them wonderful glories, 
It will make them supremely happy, 

It will do for them more thao an 


they loved.” 


|joy and gladness. 
| wonderful delights. 
everlastingly happy. 
angel’s tongue can tell. 

Corp Water.—This is the true aqua vite—the very 
j elixir of life. There is nothing like it to promote health, and 
length of days; to keep off the dbiues ; to lubricate the eye, 
jand to energize the brain, in the whole Materia Medica. 
} The habitual use of it, both external and internal, from the 


|| tender est age, would, I was going to say, prevent half the 





There is nothing tike cold 
| water to cure sprains and bruises. I have tried it for thirty 


r “ills which man is heir to.” 





It} 


It is said to contain eighty| 


lof the Arno, while others refer its derivation to Florentinus, || 


govern-! 


The arts of| 
sculpture and architecture, and the sciences of as-| 
have here been cultivated with success. | 
Guido, Dante, Petrarch, Michael! 





; and bound up lit became of the usual hue. 
cured" was exhumed. 


\|years upon myself and in my family, with infallible suc- 
|| cess. A small quantity of it, freely applied for a few min- 
||utes, when your child has fallen down stairs, or cracked his 
|| finger, instead of his walnuts, is worth more than all 
jcamphorated Jamaica in the apothecary shops. And then, 
|those copious, morning ablutions, sparkling from the pure 
| fountain, both in winter and summer, how invigorating, 
how delightful! You smile, I suppose, but how delightful? 
| Try it. Just accustom your children to it, at all seasons of 
ithe year, and in a cold room, and see if they do not become 
fond of it. Continue the practice of washing them freely 
lin cold water every day in the year, as soon as they are out 
of bed, and it will ere long become too grateful to be omitted, 
|when they are too old to require your particular atten 
lion. 

For myself, I would almost as soon drink a tumbler of luke 
to use the 


warm water, as even in the month of January, 
same temperature in washing, or bathing, | mean so long as 
I am in health. And I can- 
not help pitying those pale faced, half animated little dolls, 
|that are doomed to shiver over a hot fire, under the applica- 
tion of warm water, in preparing them for breakfast, instead 
of mantling their cheeks, and kindling up their bright eyes, 
with both the water and the air at the freezing point. — 
Pres. Humphreys. 


It is altogether too qualmish. 


AmpiTion of a Hermit.— He who truly loves will still 
seek or find, a reference, in every object, to the state and na- 
ture of his own feelings; and that the fate of a mighty 
empire should sometimes be connected with the secret emo- 
tions of a solitary heart, and that the “pomp and circum- 


” should associate itself with the hopes and 


stance of war 
fears, with the happiness and misery of a religious recluse, 
living in remote wilds, devoted to the service of heaven, and 
lost to all the passions of the world, was an event which 
history has proved to be true! 





Surrertnc.—The habit of suffering brings not always 
with it the power of endurance; the nerves too frequently 
j}acted on, become morbid, and less capable of sustaining the 


pressure of a reiterated sensation ; and the mind, no longer 


able to support or to resist a protracted conflict, sinks under 
its oppression, or by some natural impulse, abandons the 
object of its painful cogitation, and finds relief in the effort 


of seeking change. 





GeoLocicaL Wonver.— An English paper states that the 
miners in Ridgehill coal pit, near Oldham, a few weeks 
since struck upon a rock, on cutting which, they found im 
bedded in a solid mass, a frog alive !— It was discovered at 
a distance of one hundred and four yards below the surface, 
jand was of a coal color, but on being brought out of the pit, 
It was alive some days after it 
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THE EMIGRANT'S RETURN—A FANCY-SKETCH. | 


BY WiLsOn FLAG G,. 


Original. 





I. 
Tue mild hues of sunset are rapidly fading away, 
And the blashes of evening announce the departure of day ; 
"The twilight is folding around the bright orbit of noon, 
And in the blue zenith the stars will be glimmering soon ; 
"The day-beams are sinking to tranquil and lovely repose, — 
But clearer and brighter the light of my memory glows: 
© euch is the hour, when reflection is turned on the past, 
And the lights and the shadows of lifetime are gathering fast, 
I live o’er in fancy the scenee [ can never forget — 


‘The scenes of my fondest remembrance, my saddest regret. 


iI. 
Sometimes [ behold them afresh, in my fanciful dreams, 
And the place where I wander like youth’s early paradise seems ; 
O’er the green rocky pastures, embroidered with mosses and fern, 
[ seein to be roving, and all their bright visions return ; 
‘The pines of my own native hills overshadow my head, 
And again on their carpets of brittle grey lichens | tread ; 
The thrushes and sparrows are singing from thic ket ana hedge, 
And the blackbird is warbling unseen in the tall waving sedge ; 
Thus oft I review them in fancy — but vainly L strive, 
With the visions awakened, the feelings of youth to revi 


iif. 
The scenes of my boyhood ! — how vividly do they appear, 
With dismal and bright recollections, to sadden and cheer ; 
Where’er in my youth I have sported, I ramble again, 
And try to awaken all its pleasures, but find only pain. 
I go where the willows, that gracefully hung o’er the wave, 
In the heat of the summer, a shelter for weariness gave ; 
Or wander in fancy along by the murmuring sca — 
But the visions of memory bring but their sorrows to me ; 
I view them again in their brightness, but vainly I strive, 
W ith the lights they present me, the feelings of youth to revive. 
IV. 
O such were my musings, when after an exile of years, 
I resolved to return to my country — the place of my tears ; 
I hoped, by the visit, to soften the tumult of grief, 
And in the sweet converse of friends to obtain a relief ; 
I thought, if permitted by fortune to see them once more, 
And wander with them o’er the paths of my dear native shore, 
I might for my sorrowing beart a sure medicine find, 
Some cordial to solace the bosom and comfort the mind ; 
if e’er in these haunts of affection my feet should arrive, 
I hoped in their sunshine the feelings of youth to revive. 
V. 
But think not, ye wanderers, when ye return to review 
The land of your birth, you will find all the joys you pursue! 
1 returned, but alas! there was nothing that seem’d like the truth ; 
A change had come over the scenes and the home of my youth! 
{ sought for the merry voung men, my companions of yore ; — 
But numbers were dead, or like me had forsaken the shore ; 
A new generation had risen and taken their place, 
And in the wide muititude now but a few could I trace ; 
A remnant still lingered, but many were care-worn and gray, — 
And they seemed not to me like the comrades I knew in my day. 


VI. 
And I sought in the crowd, for my partners in music and dance ; 
The maidens, with health in their blushes, and mirth in their glance: 
There was music and laughter again in the same merry halls — 
But where were my fair ones, who anciently led in the balls? 
The many were strangers — yet often a mild faded eye 
Revived the remembrance of pleasures forever gone by ! 
Some had left to their daughters their mantle of beauty and mirth, 
And amid their own family circle, now gladdened the hearth ; 
But the pearl and the crimson of youth were all faded away, 
And they seemed net to me like the maidens I knew in my day. 


VII. 
And then through the street, so familiar in boyhood, [ roved, 
And sought ali the haunts to behold 1 so dearly had loved ; 
[ looked for the by-paths, that led to the place of our sport, 
Where often on holidays, all merry hearts would resort ; 
But strange were the dwellings, and all the old scenes on the road ; 
The river no more in its former meanderings flowed ; 
The by-paths were broken, and streets had appeared in their stead, 
And prospects unwonted around me were everywhere spread ; 
And I came back in sadness, I felt no temptation to stray, 
For they seemed not to me like the places I knew in my day. 


VUL 

I entered the church — but to me had ho tidings been brought, 
That our well-beloved pastor no longer enlightened that spot ; 
For since my departure, his heavenward spirit had fled ; 

I remembered him living, [ thought of him not as the dead ; 

I sat down, and waited his tones of persuasion to hear. 

And ¢ 
I looked with attention — I saw he was not in his place — 


ed in the aisle, for his reverend form to appear ; 


A stranger dispensed from his pulpit the blessings of grace ; 


And then I was told that his life of well-doing was o’er, 


And the good man now blessed and instructed that village no more. || 


IX. 
Then I looked round about me, where oft in my youth I had seen 
The church-going elders, of hoary and reverend mien ; 
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With reverence oft have I gazed on each silvery brow ; — 
I viewed all the seats they frequented — but where were they now ! 


| 
Throughout all the wide congregation not one could I see, 


| 
i 

| And the men who had taken their places, were strangers to me. 
| . 

| 1 inquired for these cheerful old men —I was told they were gone, 
| 


And the places they occupy now have been marked, with a stone! 
They come here no longer, their days of sojournment are o’er, 


i} 
| And the places they hallowed in lifetime, shall know them no more. 
i| ) 


i} X. 
One evening, at sunset, I went to the place of the dead, 
Zz 


I viewed all the newly made tombs, with a 


there | well knew, many tales of the past might be read ; 

| dismal! surprise, 

i That in long and familiar procession. then greeted my eyes ; 

| The name of some kinsman or friend was engraved on each stone, 
| And I felt as if all had departed, and left me alone! 

} A page of sad history did on eacb marble appear, 

1] And it seem’d as if all my companions were slumbering here! 
And I turn’d back in sorrow, with pangs | had felt not before, 


i| W ben I thought of the friends that would heed my affection no more 


| XI. 

And now with devout resignation, I sadly return ; 

1] For I came to the land of my youth, but to weep and to mourn. 
| In my emigrant home I will pass the remainder of years, 

1] Where little for sorrow, and much for enjoyment appears ; 

1] The wife of my bosom shall banish my grief with her smile, 
And the care of my children the rest of my days shal) beguil 
The sorrows of selfish repining Pll cast from my mind, 

And in deeds of well-doing, new pleasures and solace [ll find ; 
And thus in the joys of benevolence, I may forget 

The scenes of my fondest remembrance, my saddest regret. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES. 


| 

| 

BY AN OLD SOLDIER. 

| J sHaue never forget the memorable morning that gave 
|me my father’s consent to become a soldier. I had strongly 
jimbibed the spirit of the times, and earnestly desired to 


jmarch with the noble band that had left our neighborhood 





|for the camp at Cambridge. My father was a warm “lik 


erty man,” and had contributed largely to the outfit of his ||; 


jneighbors who exchanged the plough for the musket; yet 
las I was his only son, and had not yet seen sixteen summers, 
With 


jhabitual obedience, I yielded to his decision, but could not 


jit is not strange that he desired to retain me at home. 


irefrain from tears of vexation and longing, as | saw my 
jcompanions depart. This practical proof of my unfitness 
jfor a soldier did not escape the observation of my father, 
jand it was owing to a resolution that I formed in consequence 


jiof his severe and scornful rebuke, that my cheek has never 
i 
l|since been seen moistened by a tear — which ‘people will 





jfind easier than they may think, if they will only try. But 
not many days after, as my father and myself were passing 
towards the fields, the scene of our daily toils, the cheerful 
stillness of the morning was broken by the sound of cannon. 
|It was in the direction of Boston, and we instinctively felt 
ithat war had, in good earnest, begun. 


My father would fain have preserved hi 


The sounds became 


jmere frequent. 


jusual composure, which so well became the oldest deacon of 


the church, but his patriotic feelings became too strong for 
mastery. Clapping his hands with a force that made me 
start as if one of the cannon had been fired by my side, he 


exclaimed, “John, you may go!"’ There was no mistaking 


l|his meaning. Though these were all the words he uttered, 
yet I knew I had permission to join the army, and that the 


}permission would not be recalled. I threw away the cart- 





| } 1 
|whip that I had in my hand, which neither of us stopped to 
pick up, and we immediately returned to the house, and 
began arrangements for my departure. The old musket 
dust about it, as I had cleaned it daily for months. The 
the flint, was to me excessively annoying. But he knew 
better than I did that feelings, however fiery, would not 
lignite gunpowder. In the mean time, I had packed my 
{bay to the chaise. In less than an hour after the sound of 
ithe first cannon had reached our ears, we were moving. 
father, knapsack, musket and I, towards Boston. The horse, 


|who did not seem to partake of my enthusiasm, moved as 





time spent by my father in changing, adjusting, and proving 
deliberately as if travelling his usual Sabbath-day journey. 
{I would gladly have dispensed with his services, but my 


jfather’s coo! and slow self-possession had returned, and no 


| I should have remarked that my mother was absent on a 
| visit to my married sister, so that I was spared the trial of 
1, "7 . - 

bidding her farewell, which would, no doubt, have been a 


}was taken down and examined ; there was not a particle of|| 


|knapsack, with more haste than skill, and hitched our old 


)lery. 


TO LITERATURE. 


We had cleared the lane, and gained the main road to- 
wards Boston. I was devising expedients for quickening 
the pace of the Tory beast, as in my heart I had called him, 
when we met our worthy and revered pastor, Mr. Forbes 
He paused as we drew near. My musket and knavsack — 
and probably my countenance too, though Iam sure my 
father’s would not—informed him whither we were bound 
When one all-absorbing idea is present, conversation, as far 
as it relates to it, can be carried on at smal] expense to 
words 

‘So, John, you are going to fight the battles of God and 
your country ?”’ 

Yes, sir, 'm going to try,” I replied, etiquette forbid- 
ding the use of any of the expletives that rose to my lips, in 
the presence of a minister 

“Well, may the blessing of the God of battles go with 
you, John. But remember, John, when you are away from 
|/your minister and your father, that you are not away from 

God. Remember———,” and the old man’s eyes filled with 
tears as he gazed upon me —he closed them, and for a few 
seconds was engaged in mental supplication, —then bestow- 
upon me, he passed on, as if un- 


This meeting 


jlinga “God bless you!” 
willing to delay us frum such an errand. 
|passed in a minute, but the impression that it left on my 
|;mind bas lasted for many a year, and was far deeper than 
if he had bestowed a lengthened lecture, to which I am sure 
he would not have found a very patient listener. But the 


||good man knew always what to say, and when to say it; in 


this respect differing widely from some of his sacred profes- 
||sion that I have fallen in with in the evening of my days 

Whatever improvements there may have been made in other 
jthings, 1 am free to say that the breed of our ministers has 
jnot improved. The fact is, they could not be much better 
|than they were in those days, much as they are now some- 
|times ridiculed by ungrateful blockheads, who are enjoying 
ithe liberty which the ministers of that day, quite as much 


is any other class of men, aided to secure. 





My father left me to perform the latter half 


| The distance from my native place to Boston was about 
le 

fourteen miles. 

} 


lof the distance on foot ; his parting advice was brief: “ Fare- 
| well, John, you know your duty ; and mind what Mr. Forbes 
|said to you.” 

| I arrived at the camp before nightfall, somewhat exhaust- 
Jed by the haste I had made during the latter half of the way. 
I sought the company to which my companions belonged, 
My friends had not taken 


jand entered it as a volunteer. 
|part in the engagement, but were full of enthusiasm in con- 
| sequence of the events of the day 

One very dark night we were called out, and formed with 
|the utmost stillness With the object of the movement we 
were not acquainted. Hence our fancy had free scope dur- 
ling the half-hour we were drawn up, and commanded. in a 
We supposed, of course, 
Not a few 


lof us, notwithstanding our love of country, I suspect were 


whisper, to remain perfectly silent. 


that an attack was either expected or designed. 


led to compare a good bed at home with the prospect of a 
bloody one on the night plain. 

| Ihave never been oppressed with a sense of fear ; indeed, 
iI may say, I have ever borne the character of a brave man; 
|but I frankly confess, that I heartily wished for daylight, 
that I might see where I was going; and I believe it is true 


universally, that men will fight better in the daylight than 
by night, although the smoke be so dense as to hide all ob- 


jects from view as eflectually as if it were night. There is 


|something about night that I do not understand. 

But to my story. After standing about half an hour, our 
|muskets were taken from us, and spades, pickaxes, &c., 
jdistributed. We then breathed more freely, and the injunc- 
\tion to entire silence was not so perfectly obeyed as before, 
|We were then marched to what was called the Neck, for the 
|purpose of erecting a fort. This point was fully within the 
reach of the enemy’s guns, hence a dark night was naturally 
jchosen for the work, and the strictest silence enjoined. Ar- 
rived on the ground, we found an abundance of dry cedar 
rails, and with these we proceeded to build huge fires to 
supply the lack of daylight. Whether this originated with 
the soldiers or officers I know not; it is certaia that it was 
not forbidden by the latter. When they were well on fire, 
and all around us was illuminated, we began to break 
ground. But we were very unceremoniously interrupted by 
a thundering volley of cannon balls from the enemy. It 
had not occurred to our sapient officers that the same light 


that was serviceable to us, would be so to the enemy’s artil- 


But so it was. Orders were then given to put out 
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the fires. It was done with great promptness; a2 cannon 
ball now and then aiding us in scattering the rails. 

I have in my latter days heard a great deal about the| 
stimulants of industry, but I give it as the result of my ob-| 
servation, that nothing is equal toa cannon ball for this. 
Men will work when cannon balls are whizzing around) 
them in a way difficult to describe. The rails on this occa-|| 


sion flew as if the power of gravitation were, for the occasion, 


totally suspended. 

I recollect another occasion when the same 
worked admirably. It was at the battle of White Plains 
We were in a trench, and about ten rods in advance was a | 
wall. When it appeared that the enemy were about 


stimults | 


stone 


to advance to storm our lines, (a brisk fire of cannon balls} 
|within the limits of the clearing. 


being sent to clear the way,) a party were sent out to throw 
down the wall, that it might not prove a shelter to the ad.|| 
vancing foe. I never saw stones handled as those were. I 
am clear in the opinion that cannon balls are the greatest 
But I forget my narra- 


possible stimulants to industry. 


tive. 

When the 
behind a small descent, where, by lying down, we were out 
of reach of the enemy’s balls. We had just begun to real- 
ize that the whistling of balls was not so destructive, afte 
all, and to make ourselves merry at the enemy’s waste of 
ammunition, when a cross fire that swept the bottom of the 
The first shot took effect, and 
Orders were given to re- 


lights were extinguished, we were drawn off 





hill was opened upon us. 
killed four men in my vicinity. 
treat, and the ground was soon cleared, without further loss. | 


We gained the camp, and listened, with no small degree of|| 


composure, to the sound of the enemy’s artillery. It is sur- 
prising, the difference in the sound of a piece when you are, 
or are not. within range. In the one case the sound is pleas- 
ant enough ; in the other it is by no means the most agree-| 
able music in the world. The British continued to plough|| 
up the said Neck until broad daylight showed them what 
they were about. In fact it did present the appearance of 
ploughed Jand. ‘“ Mystars,” Job Eaton, “ if it 
bas not cost the King nigh on tew hundred dollars to plough 
that ’ere piece ; I’d ploughed it with my oxen for five.” 

We were so much more courageous by daylight, that we 
went down to the Neck for ball, and there were picked up} 
Occasionally field 


said honest 


nine hundred and sixty, of various sizes 
pieces were discharged at us, but without effect. 
During the winter we iay on Dorchester heights ; 





say that I was as comfortable and contented as I might have} 
father’s house. I was, however, indulged with 
home, and often received from thence tokens 


Still a barrack 


been in my 
frequent visits 
of remembrance and regard. 
father’s house, and our troops were becoming more of sol-|| 
The distinction between mine 
marked, 


is not one’s 


diers and less of citizens. 
and thine became less distinctly and a growing 
iouseness of morals in other respects led me to look with less 
enthusiasm on a soldier’s life. 

Still our company was in the main correct in their deport- 
ment, the instructions of Mr. Forbes having sunk deep into} 
our hearts. Once or twice the old man paid us a visit, to 
the no small joy of our hearts and increase of his influence. 
I would be content that 


Oh, could I see such ministers now, 
their salaries be raised by law; yea, that they should liber- 
The f fact is, the old fashioned minis-} 


| 


ally have tithes of all. 
ters of those days did more to make patriotic, industrious, 
frugal and honest men than all other things put together.| 
that it does not become a democrat to} 
for they were the first supporters 


And I will here say, 
ridicule and abuse them : 
of the democratic principle. 
fast friends of the people. 
A notable 
John,” a full-blooded Indian. 
among the “ 
till the ¢it/e of sergeant was promised him. 
He received the title at roll-call, and was|| 


The puritans were the first and||| 


| 





in our company was “ Sergeant]! 


He had served as a private 


personage 
1} 
Ht 
{| 


eight-months men,” but refused to enlist again| 


His rank was|| 
merely nominal. 
He was regular in the discharge of his duties as a 
soldier ; but held no communion with a soul in the company. 
In summer he never slept in the tent with his mess, but in|| 


a] 
i} 
i] 


content. 


the open air; and in winter he chose a retired though col 1 
corner of the barrack. 
nor any one else could ever learn. 

On two occasions I owed my life to Sergeant John. At 
the battle of Long Island, as we were retreating towards the} 
famous Mill Dam, I received a shot in my foot that put an} 
My fellow-townsmen passed me by,| 


The tenor of his thoughts neither 1|| 


end to my progress. 


but Sergeant John placed me on his shoulder, and succeede || 
in crossing the dam before the heat of the burning mill be." 


'|came so intense as to cut off further 


jmy recovery I could get no nearer Sergeant John than be- 


| fore. 


|with about twenty others, 
‘clearing, about three-fourths of a mile in advance of the 


||express purpose of being shot or captured by the first stray| 


rj) prisoners, very great. 


I cannot || < 


|| the coming horsemen. 


| 
a tree 


They passed us, but did not return, as Sergeant John seemed 


bath. 


The officer in command, from his chamber window, hap- 


pened to see them descending a hill at a little distance in 


passage. The mill had 


been fired, to prevent the enemy from crossing. 

I was an inmate of the hospital for some time, and joined | front of the house, and immediately ran down for the pur- 
my company just before New York was given up. After | pose of alarming the men, who lodged in the barn. When 
he came to the back door, through a crevice, he saw a stout 
He continued to live in the solitude of his own origi-| Hessian, who must have approached in advance of his com- 
nality. rades, standing ready to cut off his retreat and discharge his 

When we lay at White Plains. Sergeant John and myself, || prece as soon as the door should be opened. The officer had 
were stationed as a guard in a| presence of mind enough to run to the window and call io 
his men to make their escape. This, it may well be imagin- 
ed, they proceeded to do with no superfluous delay, with 
the exception of Sergeant John, who, catching sight of the 
party of British that might come that way. stout Hessian trooper by the door, and deeming it his duty 
so thick on every side that we could see nothing unless/)to deliver his brother officer, stole coolly up and made no 
The whole British army | bones of shooting the villain— that is, the Hessian — through 
might have passed us without our knowledge. the head ; and they then succeeded, though not without some 

It was our fortune to be captured by a party of light-horse, | difficulty, in making thei escape before the rest of the 
just after sunset. We were entirely surrounded before we 
knew it— which I looked upon as fortunate, since it saved || 
ja few lives—our own included — whose loss would in no|| 
The capture || 


lines. So far as I could judge, we were placed there for the 


The woods were 


troop arrived. — United States Magazine. 


THE LYCEUM. 


way have affected the fortunes of the war. 
|was not indeed a very glorious one, nor was my curiosity to 


| 
[Under this heading it is our intention occasionally to furnish our 
readers with interesting facts in the department of useful know} 


edge, both original and selected ; such facts as are entertaining either 


examine the enemy’s camp, and their accommodations for} 
Still, small as it was, it was in a fair 


way to be gratified. on account of their antiquity, or their novelty.) 
As we were marched off I had instinctively placed myself 


|by the side of Sergeant John, who took his capture very 


Tue Lyceum, in antiquity, was the name of a celebrated 


 catainalie as though it was a matter of indifference to|/school, or academy at Athens, where Aristotle explained his 
which camp he directed his steps. He soon managed to at-||philosophy. The place was a grove in the suburbs of 
tract my attention, and enjoined silence by a gesture that|/A‘hens, which had previously been used for military exer- 

It was composed of porticoes, and trees planted in 


| 
| 
j 


As it began to grow jcises. 


escaped the observation of our captors. 
\dark we passed along the ridge of a steep bank or ledge.||the quincunx form, where the philosophers disputed, walk. 


|On the very brink a thick growth of cedar bushes conce aled | jing. Hence the philosophy of the Lyceum is used to signify 
Here John leaped || I|the philosophy of Aristotle, or the Peripatetic philosophy 





jits depth, or rather its height, from view. 
lover the bushes down the bank, bidding me to follow him. ||Suidas observes that the Lyceum took its name frou its 


| which I instinctiv ely did, and found myself about thirty feet [aaving x been originally a temple of Apollo Lyceas ; or rather, 
t portico or gallery built by Lyceus, son of Apollo. Here 


Aristotle delivered his lectures to a promiscuous auditory in 
when the Lyceum was open to all young men, 


of gravity than my captors. It was em- 


|nearer the centre 
|phatically a leap in the dark. AsI gathered myself up I} 

saw my companion standing with a drawn knife in his hand. ||the evening, 
A few shots were fired from above ; but the darkness con-|/ Without distinction ; 
and presently two who had dismount-|/more select, being such as had been previously instructed in 
the elements of learning, and discovered abilities and dispo- 
sitions suited to the study of philosophy. The latter he 
called his morning walk, and the former his evening walk. 
Aristotle continued his school in the Lyceum twelve years 


but in the morning, his disciples were 


cealed us from view : 
ed sprang down the ledge in pursuit — but both received the | 
Indian’s knife before they could regain their feet. We next} 
heard a number set off at full speed, and concluded their| 
My 
companion seized my arm, and we set off in the direction of| 
A few paces brought us toa stream|| SUB ROSA, UNDER THE 
John plunged | ancients, that the God of Love made a present to Harpocra- 


of water, its banks closely lined with trees. 
into the water, and crawled beneath the projecting roots of||tes, the God of Silence, of a beautiful rose, the first that had 


lesign*was to reach us by some other point of descent. 





RosE.—It is a tradition among the 


This was a way of concealment not at all congenial || been known, to engage him not to discover any of the ma- 
but cold water is preferable to cold lead, so I || noe uvering of his mother Venus. And hence it became a 





to my habits; 
I was soon in the arms of John, who ||custom to have a rose placed in their rooms of mirth and 


was fain to plunge in. 
counteracted the tendency of my body to rise to the surface, |jentertainment, that under the assurance thereof they might 


and gave me a breathing hole amid the roots of the tree. ibe induced to lay aside all constraint, and speak what they 


} 
It was altogether an uncomfortable place ; but then it was || Pleased. Thus did the rose become a symbol of silence ; 
h rosa, under the 


the best quarters we could get. We soon heard horsemen |/that to be sud 
‘ I r ’ r a 
approaching, —whereat the water felt decidedly warmer. ||secrecy or a pledge not to have any conversation divulged. 


| 


So 


rosé, denotes an obligation of 





| 
| 
| 
' 


Mepicat Errects or Roses. — The petals of the hundred 


I say seemed, for not a word did he speak during 
leaved rose, sometimes confounded with the damask rose, 


to expect. 
the whole of that night, which was the longest one known, 
ire of a pale red color, and of a very fragrant odor, which is 


according at least to my experience, during the revolution- 
is sometimes 


ary war. Not till just before day-break did we leave our jto many people very agreeable. 
I sometimes suspected that John was asleep, but |made up into nosegays with other roses, and in some eir- 
found that all attempts to extricate myself were vain. When ||cumstances produces alarming symptoms, such as sneezing, 
John placed me on 


This rose 





ave 


nflammation of the eyes, fainting, &c.— and persons con. 


I was unable to walk. 
fined in a close room with a large quantity of these roses, 


his shoulders, and we reached the American camp in safety. 
A fever was the consequence, but then it was better to have||! 
a fever among one’s friends, than in a prison-ship. 

Another exploit of Sergeant John, one that caused him tol| Ins 
be promoted to the rank of Ensign, by vote of the « pavers |Various cases have been described, in which persons capable 


though he still retained the rank of Sergeant on the roll, 
While the two armies lay at W bite |to distinguish v apious colors, and what is certainly a re- 


we did emerge, 
ave been in danger of immediate extinction of life. 


=NSIBILITY OF Certain Eves ro Particutar Cotors. — 





t||of performing the most delicate functions of vision, are unable 


may be well to relate. 


\|Plains, our soldiers used to pass, by a circuitous route, be |markable fact, this imperfection runs in families. A shoe. 
yond the enemy’s line, for what purpose I hardly sneniand imaker is mentioned in the Philosophical Transactions for 
\|It was, however, considered as a sort of exploit; and hence}|1777. who could only distinguish black and white. He was 
became a rather frequent praetice. On one occasion a party, |;unable w hen a child, to distinguish the cherries on a tree 
of which Sergeant John was one, passed the night in the|/from the leaves, by any other means than their shape and 

tre var of the enemy, at the house of a Dutchman, who profess-|/size. He had two brothers almost ganelty defective, one of 

ed great attachment to the American cause. They took the| | whe »m constantly mistook orange for grass green, and light 


Another case is cabetiabid of a person 


|precaution to keep him within doors during the night, but in||green for yellow. 


‘the morning, so firm was their conviction of his honesty, iwho did not know any green color 
A full red and a full green were so 


a pink color and a pale 


|the y permitted him to go far his cows ; when the old scoundrel ||blue were alike to him 


hastened directly to the British camp and gave information.|jalike, that he often thous ght them a good match ; but yellow 
and all de 


A party of Hessians were sent to capture our soldiers. ‘he could discern with particular nic 


epness: 


grees 
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of blue, except pale sky blue, he knew perfectly well, though} Ww (3 EK LY mM A e AZ A 1 N E. : 


full purple and a deep blue sometimes baffled him. The || 
celebrated metaphysician Dugald Stewart, and Mr. Dalton || 


the meteorologist, experience the same inability to distin- 


. lie 
guish certain colors. Mr. Stewart first perceived this de- 


fect, when one of his family was calling his attention to the| 
beauty of the fruit of the Siberian crab, which he could not} 
distinguish from the leaves, but by its form and size. Mr 
Dalton cannot distinguish blue from pink by daylight ; and 
in the solar spectrum the red is scarcely visible, the rest of| 
it appearing to consist of two colors, yellow and blue. 

We have read another case of a tailor, who could distin- 
guish with certainty only white, yellow and grey. On one 
occasion he repaired an article of dress with crimson, in- 
stead of black silk ; and on another occasion he patched the| 
elbow of a blue coat with a piece of crimson cloth. Green 
puzzled him extremely. The darker kinds he considered to| 


be brown, and the lighter kinds as pale orange. He con-|| 
sidered carmine, lake and crimson to be blue, and blue was|| 


mistaken for black. The solar spectrum he regarded as| 
consisting only of yellow and light blue. 





Descrirtion or a Conan Reer.— The examination of a 
coral reef during the different stages of one tide, is particu-| 
Jarly interesting. When the tide has left it for some time, 


| 
it becomes dry, and appears to be a compact rock, exceed-|| 


ingly hard and rugged ; but as the tide rises, and the waves 
begin to wash over it, the coral worms protrude themselves 
from holes which were before invisible. These animals are| 


of a great variety of shapes and sizes, and in such prodi-|| 


J 

. | 

gious numbers, that in a short time the whole surface of the| 
_ | 

rock appears to be alive and in motion. The most common 
of these worms at Loochoo, is in the form of a star, with| 





arms from four to six inches long, which are moved about 
with a rapid motion, in all directions, probably to catch| 
food. Others are so sluggish that they may be mistaken} 
for pieces of the rock, and are generally of a dark color and| 
from four to five inches long, and two to three round. 
When the coral is broken, about high-water mark, it is a} 
solid hard stone ; but if any part of it be detached at a spot| 
which the tide reaches every day, it is found to be full of | 
worms of different lengths and colors; some being as fine 
as a thread, and several feet long, of a bright yellow, and 


sometimes of a blue color ; others resemble snails, and some! 


are not unlike lobsters in shape, but soft and not above twc 
inches long | 

The growth of the coral seems to cease, when the worm 
is no longer exposed to the washing of the sea. Thus a reef| 
rises in the form of a cauliflower, till its top has gained the 
level of the highest tides, above which the worm has no 
power toadvance, and the reef, of course, no longer extends) 
itself upwards. The other parts in succession reach the| 
surface, and there stop, forming in time, a level field with 
steep sides all around. The reef, however, continually ih- 
creases, and being prevented from going higher, extends| 
itself laterally in all directions. But this growth, being as 


rapid at the upper edge as it is lower down, the steepness of 





the face of the reef is still preserved. These are the cir- 


cumstances which render coral reefs so dangerous in navi-|| 
lin the habit of writing, a fairer opportunity of exhibiting the 


gation ; for in the first place, they are seldom seen above 
the water, and in the next, their sides are so steep, that a, 
ship’s bows may strike against the rock, before any change 
of soundings has given warning of the danger. — Basil 


Hall. 


'|volubility of a fluent declaimer, that they do not pause to| 


AnecpoTe or THE Art or Painting. — A certain painter || 
of Italy, upon a certain occasion, found himself very 
much embarrassed, how to represent in one of his pieces, 
three figures dressed in white. The point in question was} 
to give effect to those figures, to be thus uniformly dressed, 
and to draw out different shades of the most simple and the 
least compounded of all colors. He was going to abandon || 
his object, as a thing impossible, when happening to pass 
through a corn-market, he perceived the effect which he was 
in quest of. It was a group formed by three millers, one of 


whom was under a tree, the second in the half-tint of the)! 


shade of that tree, and the third exposed to the rays of the 
sun. So that though the drapery of all the three was white, 
they were compietely detached from each other. He initro- 
duced a tree, therefore, amidst the three personages of his| 
picture, and by illuminating one with the rays of the sun, 
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| We respectfully invite the attention of the public to the 


Boston Weexty Maeazine, which, with this number, com-| 


mences upon its third quarter. With the success which we 


i|have already obtained, we feel very highly flattered and 


encouraged. We have anxiously endeavored, while arrang- 


||ted to interest the attention, improve the taste, and purify ihe | 


}moral feelings of our youthful readers, whose minds are yet 
|unformed, and to meet the approbation of those more ma. 
liture and intelligent, whose opinions are entitled to our 


|| respect. We have endeavored to render the Magazine sub- 
lservient to the moral interests of the community, without | 


\|sectarian or political bias. While aiming to be indepen- 
}dent in the expression of our opinions, we have carefully 
avoided that mere show of independence which leads to ma- 
licious personalities and frivolous controversies. — We ex- 
press our sincere thanks to the public for the very liberal en- 
couragement which they have afforded us at our outset, and 


approval we shall always endeavor to preserve. 

In regard to the price of our work, we may safely say, 
that considering the quality of the paper and the neatness of 
its typographical execution, the price is exceedingly low 
It is but about half the price of the weekly periodicals in the 
city of New York, which are printed on a similar sheet; 


ireceived, has placed it beyond the risk of discontinuance ; 


\}and as our subscriptions increase, we shall be able to im- 
prove our work still further, both in the variety of its origi-| 


jnal contents, and in the embellishment of its pages. 


Lyceums.— Our popular Lyceums are the most remarka- 


|| ble institutions of the present day, and may be regarded as 


a distinguishing mark between the present and past ages 
The place in which Aristotle delivered his public lectures, 
yas called the Lyceum; and hence was derived the name 
of our popular institutions. Lyceums are peculiar not only 


lishments in foreign countries. Lectures are given in other 


|}countries either to the students of colleges and universities, 


| : e 

or to a private audience which has assembled for the pur- 
pose of hearing those lectures ; but in this country alone are 
associations formed among the people, for the sake of sup- 


tific entertainments. We believe our Lyceums originated 
as debating societies, which admitted of occasional lectures 
either to increase the variety of the intellectual entertain- 


close of the lecture. It was found, at last, that the lecture, 
being a written and studied performance, was generally 
fraught with more useful information than the extempore 


|| debate, and was more generally than the latter delivered in 


good temper. ‘The lecture gives to all individuals, who are 


|true merits they possess as scholars and thinkers; whereas 


||the debate gives the mere spouter or declaimer an unequal 





advantage over the man of sense and modest pretensions 
People are so apt to be smitten with admiration at the mere 


jconsider whether his words convey any meaning or not, and 
joften go away with the impression that he has completely | 


|joverthrown his antagonist, though the latter alone has utter- 


jed a single intelligible argument. It is not so with a lec- 


||ture —unless it be delivered extempore. We always expect | 
some ideas to be advanced in a written performance —or we | 






jin the scale of sense and learning, as debating throws the 
jadvantage in the scale of mere wordiness. 


have divided knowledge into two divisions the useful and the 
entertaining. This is all very well in the abstract — bat un- 
|der these two heads the particular branches of knowledge 


have been arranged in a most whimsical manner. Accord-| 


ing to the usual arrangement, all that knowledge which | 


ing matter for its columns, to fill them with articles calcula 


for the commendation we have received from those whose | 


yet even at this low rate the prompt patronage which it has| 


to this age, but to this country, and to New England in par-| 
|ticular—at least we have never heard of any similar estab-|/ Dr 


plying themselves with a regular series of lectures, or scien-| 


ment, or to afford a subject and matter for discussion, at the | 


cannot tolerate it. Hence lecturing throws the advantage || 


Tue Uservn anp THE Entertarninc.— The community || 


the other hand, which serves merely to refine the intellectual 
taste, to improve the moral sense, and to increase the powers 
of philosophical discrimination, is denominated entertaining ! 
| We find no fault with the application of the epithet useful to 
the former kinds of knowledge, but it seems to be very ar- 
bitrarily withheld from the latter. According to this dis- 
tinction, useful knowledge appertains directly to the bodily 
ippetites and comforts ; entertaining knowledge to the men- 
tal tastes, or the desires of the mind. The former are like. 
wise called the solid branches of learning — perhaps with 
regard to the solid advantages derived from them, in the lit- 
eral sense of that word—while the latter are regarded as 
| frivolous and superfluous. It is likewise somewhat remark. 
able that the epithet frivolous should be generally applied to 


those pursuits which serve in an extraordinary degree to 
strengthen the vigor of the mental faculties. For instance, 
in regard to the pursuits of the female sex, the knowledge 


of working lace and of making artificial flowers, comes un- 
der the denomination of useful knowledge— because the 
labor bestowed upon these objects may be turned into 
money ; but the study of natural flowers, or of the science of 
botany, is one of the frivolous branches, because, though it 


improves the taste and strengthens the faculties of the mind, 
it contributes nothing to the thrift of the one who pursues it. 
||There is a branch of the science of botany, however, that 
ought to he excepted from these remarks—we mean the 
study of airs, which, inasmuch as they afford to people the 
means of making themselves sick, without the use of “doc. 
tor’s stuff,” as they term it, and in this way save them a 
considerable expense which would otherwise be laid out in 
apothecary’s drugs, is considered a very useful branch of 
knowledge. In our cities, however, that branch of botany 
called horticulture is beginning to be generally valued as 
useful, because it enables one to raise flowers and to form 
| boquets which are saleable in the market, and can be turned 
into money. But we will say no more, lest we should be 
suspected of dealing in satire. * 


Tue Spasmopic Sryvte.— We are fully aware of the ridi- 
cule we shall be likely to suffer from many of our contem- 
poraries of the quill, if we allude with any respect in this 
enlightened age of the literary world, to the critical authori- 
ty of the Rev. Dr. Blair. Still we will ventare to speak of 
Blair’s observations on style, a quality in an author, 
\\which in his day, was regarded of some little importance. 
Dr. Blair describes several kinds of style, which he respec- 
tively designates, as the sinepie, the elegant, the florid, the 
neat, the low, and the vehement styles. Among all these and 


several others, he omitted to mention that kind which we 
have denominated the spasmodic. Perhaps this omission 
arose from the deficiency of any examples of this kind 

||style, either among Dr. Blair’s contemporaries, or the wri- 
||ters of the preceding age. Indeed, we believe one of the 
first examples of it is to be found in the works of that won- 
derful writer, Thomas Carlyle, author of “The French Rev- 
olution, a History,” and one or two other works, which the 
learned critics consider very sublime, but which to men ot 
|common sense seem very ridiculous. This author and all 
his followers evidently possess the “mens divinior,’’ which 
being interpreted, signifies that noble faculty of the mind 





||which enables its possessor to comprehend the sublimity of 
|jnonsense. The only kind of punctuation that is freely used 
| by this class of writers is the dash— hence they may be 
jjcalled dashy writers. At the moment they begin to write, 
|\they fall into spasms, and every convulsive effort of their 
minds, while attempting to grasp a lofty thought, is indicat. 
lied by a dash.— And such is the inordinate length and intri- 
jjcacy of their sentences, that if they were not well dashed 
|| with breathing places, it would be utterly impossible for any 
||person to read them aloud. 





| ~ - — 


How mvcn ts HE wortH?—A certain foreign writer on 
America (De Tocqueville, if we mistake not,) remarks that it 
is peculiar to our people to measure a man’s value, in socie- 
ty, by the ainount of property he is supposed to possess : — 
hence we say of our fellow citizens, such a man is worth one 


| 


\|hundre d thousand dollars; another is sworth ten thousand, 
||and a third is worth just nothing at all—though he may be 
a very excellent citizen— because he has no property. This 
fact has been brought forward asa reproach against our 
countrymen, being supposed to signify their estimation of 


and throwing over the other two different tints of shade, he} | helps one to enlarge his treasures, to increase his posses-||wealth, above every other consideration, in an individual’s 
jcircumstanees. We are of opinion, however, that any such 
‘inference is entirely incorrect. We believe that very few 


was enabled to exhibit a drapery of three several casts of | 
white. — St. Pierre. 





sions, to clothe and decorate his person, or to feed and fat- 
ten his body, is denominated useful. All that knowledge, on 
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men are really 1 more © respected by their fellow citizens, on n tle rnment, they ought in equity to bear their part in the bar. 
||dens of supporting it. 


ccount of the mere possession of wealth, in this communi-| 
ty, and that unless one possesses certain intrinsic personal 


merits, all the regard which society bestows upon him, is a || gov ernment cannot reach, and over which it has no control. | 
y. || She requires the deposition of the Mexican General, Gornez, 


species of externa] deference, arising from motives of policy 
The expression which the foreign writer above quoted, cen- 
sures, undoubtedly originated among assessors, who, when | 
employed in levying taxes, would very naturally speak of a| 
man’s property, as the true measure of his value tu society, | 


so far as he is concerned asa tax-payer. Considered in that 


light, every man is valuable to society, just in proportion to || 


the amount of his tax, or as might be said, to the amount of | 
his wealth. We have no doubt, if the trath were known, 
that this expression would be found to have been imported 
from England itself, whence many of our most noted Amer- 
icanisms (?) were really derived. Afterwards by becoming || 
a phrase of general use among our people, and only a pro-|| 
fessional phrase in the mother country, it was very natural- 
ly supposed to be peculiar to Americans. 








Tue Dispurep Territrory.— They manage thus far to 
“quarrel without fighting,’ in the East, and as the gover- 
nor of New Brunswick has condescended to ask of the 
Maine authorities permission to enter on the territory, it is 
probable he will relinquish his claim for exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, at least till he has orders from home. A fact which 
would seem to settle the question of jurisdiction, is related 
in the newspapers. In the first year after Maine separated 
from Massachusetts, and became a State, Governor King 
sent the land agent to expel the trespassers from this same 
territory. They gave the agent notes for the value of the 
timber they had cut, and, being inhabitants of New Bruns- 
wick, those notes were collected by suits brought in the 
courts of that province, in which the jurisdiction of Maine 
was not questioned. 

This territory is by no means insignificant, being larger 
than the State of Massachusetts, and possessing a fertile soil 
and a heavy growth of timber. It comprehends, in fact, the 
whole upper part of the valley of the St. Johns, which is 
represented as equal in all but climate to that of the Con- 
necticat. 

The peopie that way seem to be as much troubled to spell 
the names of the different localities, as the two governments 
are to fix the boundaries. For instance, a branch of the St. 
Johns is called Restook, Arvostuok, Aroostic, or Arostoogh, | 
and the mountain in which it has its source is spelled Ktadn, | 
Katahdn, Katahdin, or Katardin, as suits the fancy or the 
ear of the writer. 

A correspondent of the Salem Gazette, (of the Downing 
family,) says : —“‘ The snarl they’ve gut into down there is 
not at all surprisia, for it’s a pesky snarly place. 
eases a man can ither walk forred or backards, if folks think 
they can in the ’sputed territory, they are mistaken. And 
in a place where all the letters of the alphabet get so twisti- 
mogrified, they have to ax what language on airth they be- 
jong to, how is folks to keep from fightin I should like to 
Perhaps yould like to see a few on ein, and so | 
Map. 


In ornery 


know ? 
guess [le copy a sample from Mitchell's 


Rivers ; Upquedohpskoop, Quododchquoik. 
Mountains : Ootaguesquegamook. 
Lakes: Wallahgasquegamook, Machagostungamook, Ah- 


poojeenegahamook. ” 





Tue War Between France anp Mexico.— The contest 
now existing between these two powers is fraught with deep 
interest to every one whois at all concerned for the preser- 
vation of peace and harmony among nations. Several new 
principles of international law are brought in question in 
this controversy, and on their proper adjustment depends, i 
a greater degree than is generally supposed, the preservation 
of those bonds which for twenty or thirty years past have 
been increasing in strength and restraining the warlike pro- 
In this view of the case we think our 


pensities of nations. 
readers will be pleased with a statement of the grounds o!/ 
the controversy. We find avery good one, condensed to 


our hand, in the Recorder, of which we avail ourselves. 


“France claims indemnity for the pillage and destruction | 
of French property, which occurred during the civil commo-| 
tions of Mexico, when the Mexicans themselves suffered in 
the same way, and their government did not, and could not} 
indemnify them. She complains of the compulsory exac- 
tion of loans from French merchants ; though she had never 
entered into any treaty with Mexico to secure her merchants 


! 
jcitizens, when found in arms against the government of || 


brought to justice. 


war contributions, and extraordinary imposts ; 
jconceded to any other nation, and which no nation can} 


jdemands what no nation has a right to demand of another ; 








||it worthy the patronage of the moral and enlightened portion 
\|of the community. 








such exemption, and though enjoying the protection of gov- 


She complains too, of a deficiency of 
justice in the Mexican civil tribunals, &c. ; a case which the|| 


\\for having ordered two Frenchmen to be shot; and also, an 


indemnity of $20,000 to their families. Those Frenchmen 
were shot with others in the same predicament, on the same! 
principle on which the Canadian authorities hang our own!| 


Canada. They were adventurers from New Orleans, aiding! 


the rebels of Texas, against the government of Mexico.|| 


|She requires heavy indemnities to the families of certain|| 


Frenchmen, who in the course of a number of years have] 
been assassinated in Mexico, the assassins not having been|| 
But Mexico has not been adie to bring'| 
jthem to justice, on account of the distracted state of the|| 
country. France requires the release of certain French! 
prisoners, and indemnities to them for their confinement; 

but those prisoners were charged with crime, tried, and sen-|| 
tenced by the courts, and cannot be liberated by the govern- 

ment. She requires that Frenchmen have the right of sell-| 
ing by retail in Mexico, and that they be exempted from)| 
rights not 


France ‘demands favors, not rights ; she| 


claim of another. | 


what should only be sought by friendly negotiation ; and| 
what Mexico could not grant even in that way, without in-| 
jury to herself.’ The conduct of France is wholly inexpli- 
cable, on any principles of acknowledged justice.”’ 


} 
| 


Six Montus Susscrisers. — We send this number of our! 








paper to some persons whose subscription for six months 
has expired. If they wish the paper continued, they will 
please forward the amount of their subscription; if 
they will immediately return it, directed to the “W eekly) 
Magazine, Boston,” with their names endorsed. 


tow @Weeklp 2 Magusine. 
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not,! 
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Tue above is the title of a Quarto periodical of eight pages) 
published every Saturday in Boston, devoted to Instruc-' 
tion and Amusement; designed to while pleasantly away a 
leisure hour, and to engage the attention and cultivate the 
taste of youth, by presenting a rich variety of the fairest fruits 
and flowers that can be gathered from the wide spread and, 
highly cultivated field of intellect. 

‘While the MaGaztne will contribute its fall share to the 
original literatute of the day, it will depend largely upon ju-| 
dicious selections from the most valuable works, both period-| 
ical and occasional, that issue from the press of this country 
and Europe, for the interest of its columns. 

Tales of sickly sensibility, stale, indelicate and profane) 
jests, vulgar puns, and the like, will find no place in this pub-|| 
ication, which it is intended shall contain nothing inconsistent | 
with the purest morality, or improper to be introduced into the|| 
most select family circle. 


| lation. 


Hf 











SUBSCRIBERS-——PREMIU MS, 


We send the present number of the Macazinx to some of 
jour personal friends, and to some other gentlemen, of whom 
we solicit their attention and assistance, in extending its cireu- 
The favor with which the Magazine has been receiv- 
ed, so far as we have been able to make it known, has greatly 
encouraged us, and affords ample inducement to persevere 
It is not uausual for new undertakings 
|| of this kind to involve their proprietors in an expense of 


in the undertaking. 


some thousands of dollars, before they become so far estab- 


|| lished as to begin to reimburse the capital invested in them. 


But notwithstanding the cheapness of our subscription, and 
jthe costly style in which the Magazine is issued, we shall, if 
the tide of popular favor continues to flow in upon us at the 
same rate as heretofore, be enabled to pay all our expenses, 
with the receipts of the first year’s publication. 

Encouraged by such a prospect of success, we feel prompt- 
ed to make suitable efforts to render it sure; and to that 


end, we solicit aid of our friends, and all who are disposed 


|| to render us their assistance in presenting the Magazine to 


the notice of the public. 


Any person forwarding us the advance pay for five yearly subscribers. 


| will be entitled to a copy gratis, for one year ; 


Or, 8vo. Steel 
plates. 

Or, “ Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands,” by Rev. Mr. 
Williams. 8vo. Plates. 

Or, ** Malcom’s Travels,” 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 


with from 100 to 200 engravings—steel and wood. 


“Travels in Europe,’’ by the late Rev. Dr. Fisk. 


I2mo. [lustrated 
Will be published 
previous to April lst. 
Or, ** Complete Works of L, E. L.” 
Or, ** Incidents of Travel,”’ by Stephens. 
Or, any 5 volumes of ** Harper’s Family Library.” ° 


8vo. with portrait. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


$20 will pay for eight papers, and a beautiful copy of “* Chalmer’s 
Works ”—3 vols. 8vo ; 

Or, Dr. Alcott’s Works—including the “ Young Man’s Guide,’’ 
* Young Husband,” “ Young Wife,” ** Young Housekeeper,” “* Young 
Mother,”’ and ‘* House I Live In.” Latest uniform sterevtype edition. 
Very popular. 

Or, * Bancroft’s History of the United States.” 2 vols, 8vo. 

Or, “* Webster’s Speeches,”’ 2 vols. 8vo. with portrait. 

Or, ** Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” com, lete in one large 


Portraits, 


vol., royal octavo, spring back, gilt. 

Or, ** The Origin and Progress of Missions.” 2 vols. quarto. 
lished with 36 splendid steel engravings. 

Or, “ History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabelle,” by Win. 
Portraits, 


Embel 


H. 


Prescott, 3 vols. 8vo. 


$25 will take ten copies of the Magazine, and the “ Curiosities of 


Literature,’’ by D’Israeli. Complete in 5 vols. 


For $30 we will forward twelve papers, and a copy of Tewnsend’s 


|| new quarto edition of the Holy Bible. A beautiful work. 
Or, ** Hanuah More’s Complete Works,’’—prose and poetry—7 vols. 
12mo. Harpers’ ed. 


#37 will pay for fifteen copies of the Magazine, and the “‘ Complete 
Works of Washington Irving.” 12 vols. 12mo. 
Or, the * American Biography,’? by Jared Sparks. Complete in 10 


vols. with portraits. 


$50 will pay for twenty copies, and “ Franklin’s Works,’’—6 vols. 
8vo.—edited by Jared Sparks. 


Or, “* Jenks’ Commentary,” (either edition,) 6 vols., royal 8vo. 


For $62 we will furnish twenty-five copies of the Magazine, and 
Clarke’s Commentary-—6 vols. royal 8vo. 


$75 will pay for thirty copies, and Bradford’s Mlustrated Atlas of the 
United States. [Just published, price twenty dollars. All lyceums and 
literary societies should own a copy of this work. In most towns thirty 
persons could be found who would willingly club together, and thus 


| secure it.] 


Or, 35 volumes of * Harper’s Family Library. 


$100. For this sum we will furnish forty copies of the Magazine, 
and the “ Life and Writings of George Washington.” 12 vols. 8vo. 
Edited by Jared Sparks. {The price of this work is %40.00—printed in 


costly style. This, too, being a national work, ou which a vast amount 





Interesting and well written Narratives, Moral ‘Tales, 
Poetry, Popular Music, arranged for the Piano, Flute, &c., 
Pleasing and Dangerous Adventures, Sketches of Travels, 
Descriptions of Places and Persons, Extracts from new works, 
and from rich and racy criticisms, with the thousand other 
sources of interest, with more or less of the events of the day,| 
will fill the columns of the Magazine; and, it is hoped, render} 


Terms. — Fach number of the MaGazine will contain)| 
eight large quarto pages, printed on fine paper, with new and), 
beautiful type, in a style not surpassed by any similar publi-|| 
||cation in New England. 

It will he published every Saturday, at $2.50 per annum,| 
in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. 

A liberal allowance will be made to Agents. Postmasters 
are authorized to procure and forward subscriptions, to whom 
a suitable commission will be allowed. 


All communications may be addressed (post paid) to 
D. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
19 Washington street, Poston. 





of time and money has been expended, should receive the patronage it 
so richly deserves, and a copy of it be in the possession of every town in 
the United States. Forty persons, by clubbing together, can obtain the 
work, and present it to the town or a socivty.] : 

Or, 59 vols, of Harper’s Family Library. 


All the above works will be of the latest and best editions, 


|bound in handsome manner—and purchasers can have the 


privilege of exchanging them for any other books they may 
wish. 

{> This is a rare chance for individuals and societies to 
|supply themselves with valuable and standard works. 

Great care will be taken in packing these books, that they 
may receive no injury by conveyance. 

> All the back numbers can be furnished, if applied for 


soon. 
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Farewell, Father! aimed didst bless me, 


He may wound! who can caress me— 
Father! Guardian! fare thee well! 





we =e 


- well, 


Moth-er! leave thee, 





Moth-#s1 





Fare - well, 





thy name could tell, 


— 


a 


=== ee arn 


——-—b 


3.—Farewell, Sister! thou art a i 
Round me in affection deep, 
Wishing joy, but ne’er divining 
Why “‘a blessed bride’? should weep- 
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Farewell, brave and gentle Brother! 
Thou more dear than words can tell. 
Father! Mother! Sister! Brother! 
All beloved ones, fare ye well! 
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4 2.—Farewell, Father! thou art smiling, 
* Yet there’s.sadness on thy brow, || Ere my lips 
Winning me from that beguiling 
Tenderness to which I go. 
Fiorat Sovvenirs.— Flowers have always been the taste- 
ful medium for the eloquence of eastern love: like the Pe- 
; ravian quipas, a wreath in India, is frequently the record of 
a life. The red rose of passion is often twined with the 
ss ocynum, the flower of despondency ; and the fragile may- 
' hya, the emblem of mortality, is joined with the camalata, 
i the blossom of heaven. A wreath thus combined is often 
worn in remembrance of the fate of him who wove it. 
Ls Homors or Leeistation. —On a late occasion, a bill from 


the Assembly of New Jersey was returned by the Council, 
amended by striking out a period and inserting a comma. 


On the question of concurring in the amendment, Mr. Pen- 

ae nington moved to amend the amendment, of Council, by 
striking out the big H and inserting the little one, as that 
appeared to have escaped the critical acumen of Council. 

The Speaker seemed to think the House could hardly enter- 

but Mr. Pennington remarked 


ae tain such an amendment ; 









taihly was, as it would very much injure the appearance of 
the statute-book, to have a capital H after a comma, unless 
it were in the case of a proper name, or where the rules of 
modern composition would authorize the use of so important 
acharacter. It would look like beginning a sentence with-a 
small i. 

Source or Arrection. —It is heaven which has implanted 
in our nature the seeds of all affection, and the love we bear 
to an individual is but a modification of that sentiment we 
are commanded to cherish for the species; and surely that 
love must be pure, which we cherish, without the wish or 
hope of gathering any fruit from its existence, but that of 
the pleasure of loving. The disinterestedness of a Christian 
may go thus far, but it can go no farther ; the purest of all 
canonized spirits (St. Catharine de Genes) has said — “ The 
wicked are miserable because they are incapable of loving. 


that if the amendment of Council was important, his cer- IILove, therefore, i is solely referable to virtue; 


it is s. by the 
corruption of passion that it ceases to be love. May we 
then continue to love, that we may continue to be guiltless.” 

Force and art may indeed effect profession, but cannot 
induce the conviction of faith ; for the individual perceptions 
of truth are not to be affected by the belief of others, and an 
act of faith must be either an act of private judgment, or of 
free will, which no human artifice, no human authority, can 
alter or control. 

Burtons.—Appendages to a man’s coat, made for the 
convenience of holding him, when you would compel him 
to listen to your conversation. 
oe > 
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